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HISTORICAL 
SKETCEES OF MASONRY NO.—20. 


In the order published in our last the proces- | 


sion moved through several of the principal streets 
to the old South Meeting House, where the solem- 
nities commenced by an appropriate, fervent and 
judicious prayer, by the Rev. Dr. Eckley, sacceed- 
ed by the following Ode, written by the Rev. 
Brother Thaddeus Mason Harris, and sung by 


Brother Fay, M. D. assisted by a choir of breth- 
Ten 


ANNIVERSARY ODE. 
Is this the anniversary so dear, 
The gayest festival in Freedom’s year, 
When millions met their gratitude to pay 
To their deliverer on his natal day ! 
And glad applauses echoed through the throng, 
And festive joy inspired the choral song; 
It is ‘but ah, how chang’d ! its joys are o’er ! 
Its WasHINGTON—its birthright is no more ! 


To civic triumphs, funeral rights succeed ; 
To flowery garlands, this encircling weed ; 
And to loud paeans sounding to the skies, 
Deep solemn dirges, and heart rending sighs ; 
Whilst those who welcomed once'the mora’s return, 
Assemble now around ite patron’s urn, 

- How chang’d ine day! its gladsome scenes are 0’er, 
Its Washington—its birthright is no more. 


After this an Eulogy, illustrative of the life, char- 
acter, virtues, and services of the deceased, was 


then delivered by the Hon. Brother Timothy Big-} 


clow, of Groton, which does justice to the subject, 


and honor to the heart and understanding of the || 
speaker, It contains an assemblage of chaste por- 
traits of the illustrious WASHINGTON, drawn 
%a Warrior, a Statesman, a Citizen, a Christian- 
Man, anda Mason. In our next we shall ex- 


tract that. part of it which treats of his character as | 
Mason. 
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ADDRESS, 
Delivered before King Hiram Royal Arch Chapter, 
Greenwich, Massachusetts, Feb. 7, A. L. 5827. 
[Conc!uded.] 


| menced in our order and will progress until the 
ght of masonry shall be increased seven fold. And 
‘this will be effected only by a faithful and perse- 
ivering regard to our own rules and regulations, 


__ In our institution we discover a broad founda-! and the sacred principles of our own institutions. 
tion for those operations which will be useful to) A strict regard to time—a faithfuk persevering at- 


man. A foundation for vast improvement in wis- 


dom end knowledge. An inviting prospect open 


hoanes to labor, discipline, and the admission of 
members, might produce avery great saving of 


to the view ef those who possess the spirit of our or-| time, money, and character, to the fraternity, It 
der. Here the humble, but vigilant shepherd, the| is well known that all men of business must ne- 
hardy and persevering husbandman, with the me-|| cessarily adopt something like system in order to 
chanic, and others, may find a field in which they |, succeed well. We are taught by some of the ear- 
may gather rich clusters to their aid. Here the|  liest lessons in Masonry how to divide and improve 


physician, the statesman, the counsellor, and even 


our time ; and will not a regard to those directions 


ihe divine who ministers at the altar of God, each| lead us directly to the point, All men of business, 


one may find much to animate him in his conrse, 


having members in their service, must observe 


while pursuing objects of superior dignity and de-| Some system, certain hours when they must be at 


light. 


labour, and certain hours for refreshment. These 


Here, too, the artificer may approximate towards may appear like small things, but. small as they 


perfection in his art ; the orator may become elo- 


may appear, they are things, which, if neglected, 


| quent, the master with the scholar may progress ‘the architect isconfounded, the mechanic is em- 


upon this foundation, the mathematician may with|| barrassed, the farmer becomes feverish, and the 


pleasure advance towards the highest point in the 


| merchant a bankrupt. And to what shall we, my 


“mathesis, till he becomes able to compute numbers brethren and companions, attribute the more un- 


with ease, and measure distances with correctness ; ‘propitious state of our fraternity in those years 
an‘ on this foundation the philosopher, the astrono- ‘which have gone by, than inattention to order, dis- 
mer, and geometrician may find sufficient range cipline and the admission of candidates? And 
for delightful employment for all the faculties of | What has done more to restore the lost honor, re- 
‘the mind in illustrations and investigations ; and spectability and interest of the institution, than a 
the mind, like the polishing wheel, will never tire, || P°™¢Verns observance of our rules, maxims, and 


or the powers of nature grow weary in the sublime 


principles ? The standard of Masonry cannot be 


labor of investigation. Surveying the earth, trav- kept ba and supported without the combined and 
elling the ocean, describing the planets, measuring || #¢UVe energies of the fraternity. And what has 
their distances, and calculating their revolutions || done more to sink the Churehof God, and lower 


and eclipses, are employments which will afford a 
sublime pleasure to the genuine philosophic mason; 


the standard of truth and religion, than the 
ity, inconstancy and unfaithfulness of those who 


for the pure principles of our order direct and in- profess friendship ? And why should it be thought 


fluence to the labor of diffusing light and increasing 
knowledge. 


The principles and spirit of our order will have 
a commanding influence on our lives, if duly re- 
garded, leading to acts of charity and benevolence, 
peace, and good will. Christ himself who was our 


strange that Masonry should have suffered from a 
similar cause. Siace like causes produce like ef- 
‘| fects ? 

Asociety of Masons must be very dissimilar to 
any other if there were no indiscretions to be found 
among them. We are ready to admit that there 


| 


Great High Priesi, taught his angels to sing at his| are irregular members in our lodges, and instances 


birth : and what was the subject ? Why it was 
peace, on earth, and good will towards man. And 


Peace and good will necessarily follow from the | 


principles of our institution, and indeed there are 


graces and excellencies in the system of free-ma-, 


sonry, which are not only ornamental, but highly 
useful, and serve to increase the felicity of society, 
to strengthen the bond of union, and stimulate to 
acts of charity and benevolence. 

The obligations by which our fraternity are 
bound are solemn and interesting, and we believe 
that true masons possess as genuine attainments for 
each other and their fellow men in general and 


of improper conduct, but I apprehend that specula- 


| tive Masonry is happily calculated to remove those 


he | evils and promote the best interests of the commun- 
here we may see the genuine spirit of masonry. | 


‘ity. The charge brought against us that our 
scheme is fraught with mischief, and that our 
{ works are works of darkness, is not supported ; 
neither does it come with a very good grace from 
those who make the accusation, We affirm that 
Free Masonry is a system from which much good 
has resulted, and much more would result, if the 
laws and principles of the institution were duly ob- 


honorably supported. Towns and Societies united- 
ly seeking one common interest. And did the gen- 


“perhaps shew as much friendship and harmony of uine spirit of Masonry prevade the hearts of our 


feeling as can be found in any society in our world 
—YVes, and have as sacred regard to truth, not- 
withstanding all the invective, burlesque and satire 
which may seem to float in a polluted atmosphere : 
and while we admit that we are men, subject to 
like passions with others, and have given occasion 


‘to those without our lines to speak evil of us, yet we 


flatter ourselves that a reform has already com- 


fraternity We should see brighter illustrations of 
truth, and truth more ably defended. Our princi- 
ples lead us to an acknowlegement of that almighty 
majesty who laid the foundation of earth upon the 
deep, and the foundation of Masonry in his word ; 
yes, and hath influenced by his spirit, the true 
friends of our cause, to support that character, and 
to exemplify the genuine spirit of speculative free 
masonry. 


served ; we should find the laws of the nation more’ 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANICS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


By the principles of the institution we are taught) as masons, that we have a perfect system; but so} 
that God is cternal, that we are immortal as to our | far as our principles, rules, and maxims comport |. 
We are taught the spring and principles | with those in the bible, we merit no censure. 

of the resurrection; and if we are masons at heart, | 
we are taught obedience to God and good will to | 


We are taught to vindicate the character | 


minds. 


men. 
of the Supreme—of the Bible, and the religion, 


which it inculeates. And it is often some consola-' 41,4 at this day, perhaps there is a little more exult-| 


tion to a virtuous man, that he is able by the good 
providence of God, to sustain his character, by a. 


uniform life and a well regulated zeal in a just)) 


cause. | 

But, my brethren, [ am aware that many objec- | 
tions have been made and still lie against our insti-_ 
tution; and it is but reasonable that those objections, 
should be fairly met. One is that there are so! 
many mysteries—-that masonry is all a secret busi- 
ness—that no man can know those mysteries until 
he becomes a mason. Hence it is urged that the, 
scheme is bad, and that their works are works of, 
darkness; and the cant phrase in the inquiry is, 
‘if there be any good in masonry why will they not 
let the world know it?’ ‘To do good and commu-| 
nicate, is urged as a great command in the gospel. 

Now permit me to say in the first place, that the’ 
manner in which the objection is brought betrays, 
weakness and unfairness if not wickedness, It is 
unfair, because it is well known that in all regular | 
bodies, in the cabinet and in the field, there are) 
certain rales to be regarded, and which do not re-. 
spect any who are not of that order; and things: 
which are said and done that do not become either: 
useful or proper to be published upon the housetop: | 
and yet we have not known that those bodies have. 
been condemned for their secrecy--and why not?. 
Why should free masonry be condemned rather: 
than any other society? and they alone for the mee 
thing? Now who ever heard our illustrious Wash-’ 
ington condemned or reproached for his secrecy, | 
or beeause he did not publish the parole word, or. 
the countersign? We certainly never heard any, 
murmuring in the camp about this. But in relation | 
to free masonry, the phrase has been used till it has. 


become insipid: ‘* Why will they not let us know 


what it is?” ‘Why do they keep every thing 
shut up in the dark?” 
that there are secret things in the bible? And w 
Who knows the great mystery of godliness, God 
manifest in the flesh? There are things in the) 
bible which the angels, if it were lawful, would de- 
sire to look into, but they cannot comprehend; and | 
is this an objection to the bible? Now suppose 
that Solomon, for the future benefit and convenience | 


of those faithful servants of his who had been seven | 


years employed together in building the ‘lemple, 
wishing to confer an honor upon them, should have. 
given them a sign or a word or any thing by which’ 
they might make themselves known to each other. 
in any distant part of the world, what reason would | 
any one, who was not of that craft, have to com- 
plain? Or who is injured, and who has a right, in. 
decency, to say that the secrets of masonry argue. 
wickedness, or indicate works of darkness? And. 
we do think, that as masons we have a right to say, 
we do not desérve such reproaches; and that such 
charges are not founded in reason, propriety, or 
fairness: afier we have disclosed to the world all 
that we know of the principles and hopes 
maxims of the institution. | 

Have we wronged any man, merely because we. 
have reserved to ourselves some tokens by which) 
we may be known to each other? And now whom 
do we injure? Every man may at his pleasure 
examine and compare our principles with those 
laid down in the book of God. If they do not 
agree, we will stand corrected. We do not say 


Some men have, very unfortunately for themselves, | 
been lavish of their censures upon the institution of | 
masonry; and may have exulted in the opinion that | 


there is nothing in masonry-—that it is all a farce: 


ing than usual, since it has been proclaimed that 


-all the mysteries of masonry are fully disclosed. 


But a caution which I borrowed from the bible, I}, 
‘| would suggest. 


Let not him that girdeth on the 
harness boast himself as he that taketh it off. ‘I heir 
triumphing may be short. They may not have 
found a key which will unlock and expose to view 
our arcanum. And even if it were possible, the 
world would find nothing in our system of which 
we should be ashamed. Whatever there may be 
in the conduct of individual masens, a Morgan and 
a Miller may combine their efforts—foam out their 
shame, and disgorge their malignity upon our fra- 
ternity—it will do them little good, and us little 


But do not the world know 
hy 
do not men condemn the bible on the same ground? | 


injury, if we are faithful to onr cause, Those ar- 
rows which are hurled by strength of malice or 


‘bitter prejudice, will not do much execution, unless 


it be upon those who cast them. 


to sap the foundation of our cause. ‘The inhabit- 
ants of the old world could neither burn nor upset 
the ark which Noah erected; neither do we believe 
‘the enemies of our cause will ever be able to shake 
‘the pillars of our masonic temple, while the support- 


ers adhere to their principles and rules. 


_ A Morgan and a Miller may attack the edifice 
again, the one dictate and the other imprint, and 


send out their host of ninety pages, purporting to}, 


be a full developement of allthe mysteries of ma- 
sonry. Who will ever know whether these men 
have given a correct statement or not? It is a 
maxim of long standing, and too true to make a 
jest of, that a liar is wot to be believed, though he 
speak the truth. 

| Now, if Morgan be a mason, and under pretence 
revealing all the seerct arts of masonry has pub- 
lished a book and sent it out into the world, as a 
kind of first born creature; but if it appear thet in 


‘this book he has misrepresented or kept back es- 


sential parts of masonry, will not the world despise 


| him? 


ed his own soul, and will he not be considered as 
having acted the part of a Judas, and betrayed his 


How fruitless were the exertions of the old world || 
against Noah, and the ark. which Noah erected!) 


fruitless will be the exertions of men, perhaps, | 
| 


And if it should appear that he has made a} 
full disclosure, will it not be said that he has wrong- |) 


THE ARTIST 


*__ —Search undismayed, the dark profound 

» Where Nature works in secret, trace the forms 
Of atowsmorving with meessant change 

| Their elemental round, behold the seeds 

Of being, and the energy of life. 

K:ndling the mass with ever active flame ; 


_ Sir,—TI take the liberty of submitting, for your inspec- 
‘tion, a Lock [for which I have obtained a patent] which 
in itself, Imay say [with the greatest mechanics who 
have seen it,] is the most secure and simp!e now in 
use. 

| Description of the Lock. 

A is the brass plate of the lock. 

B, the pin which goes into the pipe of the key, hav- 
ing at the lower part a circular piece of brass, which 
revolves round it ; this has four slits to receive the 
| corresponding parts of the key. 

C the tumbler. 

E the spring to keep down the bolt. 

F . the pin to secure the bolt in its place. 

G the staple [double link. ] 

H. the cap. 


' 


own cause for monev? But it remains for us, 
brethren and companions, to be faithful and true | 
to the cause in which we have engaged: satisfied | 
as we are that we have embarked in a good cause— 
having a ship well furnished—a good pilot—a tried 
compass—a correct chart--a sure pole star. And 
under these may we direct and hold on our course, 
‘as many have done before us, in cheerful hope that 


by skilfully navigating our bark over life’s tempes- 
_tuous ocean, we may safely cross the Jordan of 
death, and on the other side be hailed by the angels 


as from the temple above. 


our compass, and our chart of that world to which 
we are bound. 
heart, vigilant and persevering. Have we not all 
knelt before the altar, under the eye of him with 
whom we have to do, at whose bar we must stand. 


we live and act with a solemn regard to that day 


in which all our concerns will be settled for eternity! 


But as we indulge a hope of being admitted) 
there, we must look well to our pole star, our pilot, | 


Indeed we must be free masons in| 


and from which there will be no appeal? And may || 


mine, isonly Is. 6d. ; while it is equally, if not more, 


I the key. 

K K the screw-holes of cap. 

J the bush or pipe. 

The advantages of this lock will be obvious from the 
description. Instead of a great heavy key with 2 large 
bit of iron [ealled a bit,] being required, as in locks of 
— kind now in vogue, you have a key so small, that it 
_may be attached to the watch chain 3; nor is there any 
“possibility of the bit breaking in the lock, as is some- 


times the case, and valuable articles of furniture being 
thus destroyed or damaged. 


In the next place there are no wards to break or 
bend , the brass circular revolving talent answers the 
place of the wards, shooting the bolt as it goes round. 
The slits answer the purpose of keeping out any false 
pipe or skeleion-key, which might be introduced. The 
cap of the lock is made with a large bush, similar to 
| Mr. Bramah’s patent, so as to leave no possibility of a 
picker entering. 

The priceof Mr. Brahmah’s lock is 8s. 6d. ; but the 
utmost which can with any propriety, be charged for 


j 
| 
| 
i 
4 } Then say ifnought in these external scenes y 
f Can move thy wonder?—— 
2 | ELLINGTON’S PATENT LOCK. 
| 
Both 
| 
4 | 
| 
| 
a 
| 
| ‘ 
. } 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
a 
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secure. Any of my make I will warrant beyond all | 


| ASTRONOMY. \| 
possibility of being picked.—I remain yours, very res- | From the French of La Place. I 
pectfully” ** Astronomy considered as a whole, is the most splen- 
|| did monument of the human mind, the most noble mark 
\ of the human understanding. Led astray by the illusions 
t ‘of the senses and of self love, man for a long time 
‘regarded himself as the centre of the motions of the 
} heavenly bodies ; and his vain glory was punished in the 


Sam. ELLINGTON. 
Welverhampton, July 24, 1824. 


PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS-—I1s. 
OF THE PULLEY. 


The next mechanical power, of which we shal] treat, 
is the pulley ; 
axis, with a drawing rope passing over the circumfer- 
ence ; the wheel is usually called the sheeve and the 
box in which it is placed, the block, which admits the 
rope or cord to pass freely over the circumference of the 
wheel and the gorge of the pulley, which is generally | 
pollowed out irregularly and not round, so that the card | 
being in some measure pinched, or compressed in the | 
angle, it will not be liable to slip in its motion. Pul- | 
lies are of two sorts, moveable and fixed. When a pul-}) 
ley is fixed to some place two equal weights suspended | 


which is a small wheel moving upon an 


by the two ends ef the rope will balance each other ; || ; 


aad if one be pulled down a certain distance, the other 
will rise an equal distance. This pulley, therefore, 
gives no mechanical advantage, so that aman can raise 
no greater weight by it than he can by his physical 


|, the immensity of space. The sublime results to which this 


fears which they excited. At length, after many ages of 
laborious research, the veil was withdrawn which had 
hid the system of the world. He then found himseif| 
upon a planet almost imperceptible in the vast extent of 
the solar system, which is itself but an insensible point in 


discovery has conducted him, are calculated te console 
him as to the extreme littleness and insignificant rank | 
which it has assigned to the earth. Let us preserve with | 
care, let us increase the depository ef this lefty knowl- 
edge, the delight of thinking beings. It is of important 
service to agriculture, to navigation and geography ; but 


its greatest benefit is in having dissipated the fears oc- 
casioned by thecelestial phenomena, and in having de- 
stroyed the errors which originated in an ignorance of 
our true relations to nature, errors the more to be lJa- 


strength. It is however by changing the direction of 
the power and applying it with convenience, of great 
use. For by it a man can rais? a weight from the 
ground to any height, without moving from bis place. 
By it he can employ not only his own strength, but his 
bodily weight in raising a weight from a deep place, 
from the hole of a ship for instance ; by it several men 
may be employed in raising a heavy body which only 
2 or 3 could possibly do without ¢t. The moveable pul- 
ley is fixed to the weight and rises or falls with it. ras 

| 


end of a rope passing round this pulley is made fast 
to the frame above, by which the whole is supported, 
and the other is carried over another pulley made fast to 
the same frame above, the weight is suspended bya 
hook, immediately under the eentre of the pulley. This 
pulley acts as a lever of the second order ; the side of | 
the wheel next to the fast end of the rope isthe fuleruin, 4 
or prop, the power is the moveable rope at the other side 
of the wheel, & the weight is applied between the two. 


Consequently any given weight at the centre may be | 
raised by one ha'f of that weight in the moveable rope: a 


man may, therefore, by this moveable pully which rises | 
with the weight, raise double the weight that he cou'd 
raise by the pulley. 
the moving pulley in the following manner ; the pulley 
is supported by two parts of a rope, the one fixed the 
other moveable, which are equally streiched, each part 


Or you may consider the effect of | 


mented as social order rests entirely on those relations. 
Truth, Justice ; their laws are immutable, Far from us 
be the dangerous maxim that it is sometimes useful to 
depart from them, and to deceive or enslave man in or- 
der to secure their good offices ; fatal experience has in 
every age shown, that these sacred laws cannot be vio- 


as of the strungest touch, Indeed we have no doubt that 
when they are well known, they will put an end to the 
importation of foreign pianos. M.M. Pleyel & Co. 
have just obtained a patent for square pianos with single 
strings. — French pap. 


Bricxs—The best bricks are made of a clayey loam 
without having too much clay on the one hand, which 
is apt to shrink in drying; or too much sand on the other, 
which makes them too brittle. The earth of which 
bricks are to be manufactured, should be dug in the au- 


tumn, ard a'lowed to remain during the winter exposed 
| to the frost, which by mellowing and pulverizing it, ren- 


ders it afterwards more easily tempered. When the sea- 


son arrives for preparing it, the clay should be broken 


into pieces and thrown into pits, where, after being wa- 
tered, it should remain soaking for several days. ‘Tem- 
pering, which is the next process, requires great labour. 
In Engiand, instead of the old mode of treading with 
men or oxen, they employ a mill, called the clay or pug 
mill, which peforms this operation with less labour and 
more efficacy. ‘* This mill, which is worked by hors- 
es, consists, according to Nicholson, of a large vertical 
cone, having strong knives, with a spiral arrangement 
and inclination, fixed on its internal surface. Passing 
through the centre, and terminating in a pivot at the bot- 
|tom in a strong perpendicular shaft with similar radiating 
| knives, so that the knives by the revolution of the shaft, 
cut, separate, and purify the clay, till it be reduced to ho- 
mogeneous paste, which passes through an orifice at the 


lated with impunity. +s 


Raitways.—Extract of a letter from a gentleman | 
travelling in England, dated 14th Feb. 1827. 

** The ergineer and myself having completed to our 
satisfaction, an investigation of the railways of this 
kingdom, he parts from me this day to embark in one of 
the first packets for New York. Although I have been 
for two months examining railways, I amin a greater | 
state of admiration than ever about them. As to et 
phenomena of the Hetton railway you can scarcely be- | 
lieve them true when in the midst of them—it will look | 
to you like rhodomontade to speak of twenty four | 
\ty wagons, weighing more than 30 tons, being forced | 
up hill, al! the way by steam, at the rate of eighteen, 
miles an our, and this upon a plane a mile and a half, 


long. I came down the same plane, standing upon 


sort of grumb!ing ; but, when the acceleration gathers, 
toahead itis fearful, as it is beautiful. 


must, therefore bear one half of the weight ; consequent- 
ly a power equal to one half the weight, exerted on the) 
moveable part of the rope, wil! be sufficient to balance 
the weight. In this way a nume1 of pullies may be 
combined by which very considerable weights may be 
raised by comparatively small powers. From the na- 
ture of blocks and ropes, however, and from the great 
friction occasioned by heavy loads, the power of the 


combination of pullies is much more limited in practice | roads, and at Liverpool churches are built.—Here, 
There has 
been great improvements made on biccks by employing, 
instead of a number moving separately, two of solid 
brass cut into grooves of different diameters ; by this 
contrivance the power is increased in the proportion of 


than would at first appear from just theory. 


ten to one. 


If instead ef one continued rope going round all the | and the sound board, which is relieved from those enor-! 


popular mode of communication here. Great Britain’ 


will soon be covered with them. 


‘ine the defects of the existing ones here, for only ‘te 
perfections appear in the public works on railways.’ 


| Cast Meta Prianos.—Every day the use of cast, 
iron is becoming more general ; bridges and steam boats 
are made of it; in some parts of England it is used for 


‘Paris, we have lately got pianos, the frame-work of 
| which i is formed of cast iron.—These instruments have 


‘been brought to such perfection by M. M. Pleyel & Co. 


‘pass the best English insiruments. 


ptllies, the rope belonging to each pulley be made fast at || mous pieces of wood with which it was formerly en- 


the top a different proportion between the power and 


weight will be produced. 


pulley will double the one before it ; if two pullies be 


employed the power will sustain four times the weight ; 
iffour, eight, and so on. 


| cumbered, in order to resist the strain, possesses much 


In this case each succeediug || more elasticity, anc seconds the vibration of the strings, 
The tone of these instruments is wonder- 


‘much better. 
; ful, both in power and mellowness, and the mechanism 


They are the) | 


that not only do they rival, but in many particulars sure’ 
The solidity of the, 
frame-work i¢so great, that they seldom get out of tune, | 


is so perfect that it admits of the most delicate as well 


clay being thus tempered, should be formed into moulds, 
previously dipped into sand by the mou'der, who strikes 
off the superfluous earth with a flat smooth piece of wood. 
One good moulder, it is said, can mould from 5,000 to 
7,000 bricks in aday. The bricks arethen tobe taken 
from the moulder’s bench, and ranged on ground pre- 
pared for their reception ; and, after they are sufficiently 
hardened to admit of being handled, they are to be dres- 
sed with a knife, built up in long walls, and protected 
from the weather. The next process is the burning, 
which is performed ina kiln. The usual size of these 
\kilns is 40 bricks by 37, and 365 bricks in height.—-It 
takes 60 cords of wood fora kiln of these dimensions, 


or about half a cord to every thousand. 


Pine is the 
kind of wood most commonly used. The heat must be 


‘gradually increased tii] it attains its greatest height, and, 
knee of the hindmost wagon of 24 Joaded ones, weigh- afterwards continued uniformly till the bricks are burned, 


ing altogether one hundred tons: they descend the plane | | which is generally completed in six days and nights. 
‘by their own gravity, at first slow, and with a solemn | 


The use of bricks is of very high antiquity. The first 
|bricks which men attempted to form were probably rude 
masses of clay, awkwardly fashioned, dried in the air, 
_and hardened by the sun. Time and experience taught 


We could not have! {hem how to mould them, and by this means to give 
constructed a guod one without coming over to exain- | 


‘them a regular and uniform figure, which rendered their 
transportation and use more easy and less expensive, 
| ‘than those of stone. The tower of Babel or of Belus, 
fs the most ancient monument of unburnt bricks of 
/which we have any vestiges. The ruins of Babylon, too, 
\| furnish another proof of the great antiquity of this ma- 


! 


inl | terial, and show that these unburnt bricks were, in those 


| dry climates, as durable az burrt bricks, and the hardest 
stone in cold and humid countries. The ancient Egyp- 
| tians also constructed magnificent monuments of un- 
,;burnt brick, which still remain. The ruins of one of 
these are now to be seen about ten leagues from Grand 
Cairo —These are thought to be the remains of the pyr- 
| amid erected by Asychis, king of Egypt, which Hero- 
dotus mentions. —The ancient Greeks and Romans like- 
wise employed this material in the construction of their 
public edifices: 


A Mr. Denniston, of Grand Island, N. Y. hasdiscov- 
ered a mode of making a machine not only to preserve 
perpetual motion, but also to square the circle. 


bottom into a receiver placed for that purpose.’? The > 
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Vou. 


THE CABINET. 


— ——" Conducted by Historic trath 


From the life and Remains of Dr. Clark. 


You are eager to learn something of this singu- 
lar city ; and I feel happy in giving you that 
knowledge ; because from our long intimacy, | 
can make objects familiar to your eyes, which 
another might not render visible. 

‘There is nothing more extraordinary in this 
conntry than the transitions of the seasons. We 
have no Spring. Winter vanished, and, Summer 
is! his is not the work of a week ora day, but 
of ore instant ; andthe manner of it exceeds be- 
lief. We came from Petersburgh to this place, EN 
TRaiNaU. The next day the snow was gone. April 
8th at noon, the snow beat in our carriage win- 


| 


‘liyond these, lodge a party of Kirghicians, a people 


with 


| Persian slippers as a memorial, and J gave him a 
‘knife 10 shave his head with. | 


dows. ‘Ihe same evening arriving in Moscow, we 
had difficulty in being dragged through the mud to 
our inn. The next morning the streets were 
bare, all carriages on wheels, the windows thrown 


open, the balconies filled with spectators, and for 
several days past, the streets have been dusty, and 
we have in the shade, twenty three degrees of heat 
of Celsius’ thermometer, 

Fortune loves chance, and by one of those 
chances, we arrived here at the season of the whole 
year in which Moscow is most interesting to stran- 
gers. Moscow is every thing extraordinary—in 
disappointing your expectations, and in surpassing 
them --- exciting wonder and derision—pleasure and 
regret. We are now in the midst of the Paques ; 
which is here celebrated with a pomp and festivity 
unknown to the rest of Europe. ‘The most splen- 
did pageants of Rome do not equal the grandeur 
or costliness of the church ceremonies ; neither 
can Venice, in the midst of her carnival, rival in 
debauchery, and parade, and licentiousness, and 
relaxation, what is now passing in Moscow. 

I want to conduct you to the gates of the town, 
and thence through the streets. You see its nu- 
merous spires gliitering with sold amidst domes 
and painted palaces, in the mid-t of an open plain, 
for several versts before you reach it. 


pig-styes, and brick walls and churches, and dang- 


with miserable towns and villages. 


sent a building by way of representative to Mos- 
cow. You see deputies from all countries holding 
congress. ‘Timber huts from ihe north of the Gulf 


of Bothnia, plastered palaces from Stockholm, and | 


Copenhagen, (not whitewashed since their arrival,) 
painted walls from ‘Tirot, mosques from Constan- 
tinople, Tartar temples, pagodas, and _pavillions, 
feom Pekin, carbarets from Spain, dungeons, pris- 


Naples, and ware houses from Wapping. 

Then you hear accounts of its imimense popula- 
tion ; and wander tirough deserted streets, — Pass- 
ing suddenly, towards the quarter where the shops 
are situated, you think you must walk upon the 
heads of thousands, The daily throng is here so 
immense, that unable to squeeze a passage through 
it, you ask, ‘* What has convened such a multi- 
tnde ? and are told, ‘it is always so ! Such a va- 


riety of dresses, Greeks, Turks, Tartars, Cos-¥ 


;moch, bocpech that is to say, ‘ Christ is risen 


sacks, Muscovites, English, French, Italian, Ger-| 


mans, Poles, &c. 


Weare in a Russian inn. The next room to 
ours is filled by the ambassadors from Persia. Be- 


vet unknown. 


Beyond these a party of Buchart- 


ans, and all of them are ambassadors sent from) 


their respective districts to treat of commerce, 
peace and war, at Petersburgh. The Kirghicians | 
and Bucharians I keep at arms length ; but our 
old friend the Persian visits us and we visit him. 
His name is Orazia, and [ am so great a favorite 
with him, that he admits me to be present at his: 
devotions, and I see him stand for hours on a car- 
pet, with his face to Mecca, in silent meditation. It 
is then he says he holds intellectual converse’ 
Mahomet. Yesterday he gave me a pair of 


We went at midnight to the cathedral to be 
present at the ceremony of the resurrection About 
two o’clock in the morning the Archbishop, attend- 
ed by all his bishops and priests, in habits of em- 
broidered satin covered with gold and silver 
and precious stones, bear the consecrated candles to 
jook into the sepulchre, and finding that Jesns 
was risen announced it with a loud voice, * Xque 


and at the delivery of these important words, the 
signal is given for eating flesh, drinking and danc- 
ing. ‘l’o be drunk the whole Easter week, is as 
much a religious observance as to abstain from 


‘tual in religious observances. 


| Of course you saw at Petersburgh the Russian 


tribe of Judah.” 


flesh in Lent ; and the Russians are very pune- 


priests in their long black beards, and with their 
hair in long ringlets, without powder, or quite in 
straight locks, over their rich robes and shoulders. 
No figure can be more respectable than a Russian 
priest. I look at them and fancy [ behold Moses 
or Aaron, or one of the high priests of old, holy 
men—standing by the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion, in fine raiments, the workmanship of ‘ Be- 
zaleel, the son of Uri, the son of Hur, of the 


Havi..g 

passed the gates, you look about and wonder what | —— 
has become of the town, or where you are, avd: 
are ready to ask when shall we get to Moscow? _ 
They will tell you ‘this is Moscow ! and you see: 
nothing but wide and scattered suburbs, huts and | 


* Among the crooked lanes, on every hedge 


| 


‘jso few in it can boast of true felicity ; but this is, 
ons, and public offices from France, ruins and frag- |; owing very much to the fallacious forms of court-| 
ments of architecture from Rome, terraces from |. 


THE GEM. 


The glow-worm lights its Thompson. 


H. was afterwards a worthy and valuable minister of the 
gospel in Northampton.— Hamp. Gaz 


THE MARRIED STATE, 


Marriage is without doubt a state of the sincerest’ 
human happiness, as it is best fitted for the most 
‘exalted friendship, in all other circumstances inter-. 
\fering interests, prevent the possibility of so firm a| 
union, as here, where the interests of both parties’ 
j must be the same. One would wonder then, that| 


ship, and the strange alteration which follows so} 
‘soon as the lover commences husband and the mis-' 
itressis made wife. Immediately the subject be-| 
‘comes the sovereign, and uneasiness must always! 
jbappen from such a sudden change of government. 
The mask both sides wore is usually thrown off too: 
‘soon ; then care to please abates, love grows cold, 
‘sickens, Janguishes, and dies perhaps at last, and 
then adieu to happiness But every couple should 
‘remember that from the day their hands are joined, 


— - 


pendant upon each other, and, Love, which before 
perhaps was only passion, Secomes the highest act 
of reason from that time. 

‘i here cannot be a more fatal error, than the com. 
mon one, of beliving that all pans of pleasing are 
now needless,—on the contrary to be obl:ged by, 
and to oblige each other, ought to be their mutual 
and constant inclination. ‘Their behaviour should 
always be conformable to good wature and good 
manners, ‘They mutuaily must bear with each 
others foibles, and with care guard against the be- 
ginnings of discontent, on the other side, but if any 
d:flerence should arise, let their generous conten- 
tion be, not who’s most to blame, nor who’s right 
or who’s wrong, but who shall soonest put an end 
to it. And I recommend particularly to my own 
sex, that smiles and compliance are the most con- 
Vinecing arguments to win the heart, and that in 
their condition, to yield is the only way to conquer. 
As the husband’s province is to manage the grand 
affairs of life, so it is the wife’s wisely to regolate 
the family; it is her duty, her interest, and ought 
to be her study, to prevent disorder there, to make 
his home always pleasing to him, to be ever ready 
to receive him there with open arms and cheerful 
looks, and diligently to avoid every thing which 
may wear the face of unkindness or neglect. But 
more than all, the business of her Iife should be to 
keep her husband’s love : for a wife can have no 
other power than what he gives her, and if once 
that is lost, her case is bad indeed. In order 
therefore to preserve it she ought to make herself 
as amiable in his eyes as possible ; the pains she 
iook before marriage to charn him shou!d be re- 
doubled now : her dress, her looks, her words, her 
every action should be suited to his taste ; he 
should never see her but in good humor nor hear 
from her any thing but the most endearing expres- 
sions of regard. She from the first should resolve 
upon no occasion ever to quarrel with him, or im- 
pertinently oppose his temper. Her expenses 
should be regulated, not by his fortune only, but 
his way of thinking also should be considered. She 
ought to pay no visits, or receive any company, but 
what he approves; for his esteem is to her of more 


| The following articles we found in the hand writing || 
\.of Mr. J. H. who, it appears, copied them from a book 


| 

hills, and timber yards, and ware houses, and the hier the Universal Spectator, in the year 1750. Mr. 
refuse of materials sufficient to supply an empire! 
One might 
imagine that every town in Europe and Asia had | 


Amanda proceeded on the married state, thus— | 


importance than that of all the world besides—her 


|; Whole happiness depends upon it. 


P. S. Thrice happy will that man be with: 


| whom Amanda puts in practice the advice she gives 


December 5, 1750. J.H. 


COURTSHIP, 


Love (whatsoever some may think of it) is not 
a passion to be sported with, nor the affection of a 
lady to be attempted, till a man is well assured 
that his own is founded on a lasting principle. All 
imaginary caution is necessary and advisable be- 
forehand ; but, after his professions of regard, bis 
services, his solicitations have won her heart, and 
made him dear to her ; reason, honor, justice, all 
oblige him to make good his engagements, and be 
careful of her peace. Then there is no returning ; 
nor any thing but her loss of virtue can justify his 
leaving her ; and whether or no he has promised 
marriage, makes very little difference ; for surely 
if he has courted her affection, and gained it too, 
upon the reasonable supposition that he intended 
making her his wife, the contract in the sight of 
Heaven is of equal force. He who basely imposes 
upon the honest heart of an unsuspecting female, 
and after winning her affection and esteem by the 
soft and prevailing rhetoric of courtship and per- 
suasion, can generously leave her to sorrow and 
complaining, is more detestable than a common rob- 
ber, in the same proportion as private treachery is 


‘their wretchedness or their felicity is entirely de- 


more villainous than open robbery, and money of 
less concern than happiness. 
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THE SLATERNLY WIFE. 

Toa man of any delicacy, and even moderate 
peatness, nothing certainly is more odious and un- 
grateful, ‘han a slateroly and uncleanly woman — 
‘tis enough to quell h's strongest passions and damp |, 
every fond and tender emotion—’tis vastly more so 
in a wife, than ina stranger. Besides, tis an in- 
sulf upon a man’s taste, an affront to his senses and 
bullying him to the nose. Let us survey the morn- 
ing dress of some women. 


ungartered stockings—slip shod with naked heels | 
peeping out ; nostays, or other decent conveniency, 
bat all tip flop ; a sort of clout thrown about the 
neck, without form or decency; a tumbled, discol- 
ored mob, or night-cap, half on and half off, with 
the frowsy hair hanging in sweaty ringlets, staring 
like Medusa with her serpents ; shrugging up her 
peticoats that are sweeping the ground and scarce 
tied on; hands unwashed ; teeth furred, and eyes 
crusted. ‘This is the real picture of many married 
women, and the piteous case of many a poor soul 


when some stranger is expected. Whereas a wife 
that is desirous of maintaining herself in the affec- 
tions of a man of sense and spirit, thould take as 
much care of the neatness of her person, as if she 
was to be every day a bride, and whosoever ne- 
glects this conduct, must blame themselves, if their 
husbands grow cold and indifferent ; for it has a 
natural tendency to make a man so ; it debases the 
character of the wife, and renders her cheap and 
unlovely, 


* The words in parenthesis were interlined, apparent- 
ly by another hand. 


EE CASEET. 


Bleuding the with the «weet ” 


4STONISHiING CHILD. 


The following interesting account is from the 
memoirs of Sir John Evelyn, who was a faithful 
member of the Church of England, and sutfered 
persecution on that account during the Protecto- |! 
rate. 

1658, 27th January : 


after six fits of an ague, 


died my son, Richard, five years and three days | 


old only, but at ‘hat tender age a prodigy for wit 
and understanding ; for beauty of body a very an- 
gel; for endowment of mind of incred ble and)! 
rarehopes. ‘lo give only a little taste of some of 
them, and thereby glory to God—at two years and 
a half old, he could perfectly read any of the Eng- 
lish, Latin, French or Gothic alphabets, pro- 
nouncing the three languages exactly. He had, 
before the fifih vear, or in that year, not only sk:Jl 
toread most written hands, but to decline all the 
nouns, conjugate all the verbs regular and most of 
the irregular, learned all Puerillis, got by heart 
almost the entire vocabulary of Latin and French 
primitives and words ; could make congruous syn- 
tax ; turn English into Latin, and vice versa ; con- 
strue and prove what he read ; and know the gov- 
ernment and use of relatives, verbs substantives, 
ellipses, and many figures and tropes, anc made a' 
considerable progress in Commeniu’s Janua ; be- 


gan himself to write legibly, and had a strong pas-_ 


recite was prodigious, and what he remembered 
of the parts. When seeing a Plautus in one’s 
hand, he asked what book it was, and being told it 
was a comedy, and too difficult for him, he wept |, 
for sorrow, Strange was his apt and ingenious ap- || 
plication of fables and morals, for he had read 


‘Lsop. He had a wonderful disposition to mathe- Hland, in a passion, had sent to engage another, | 


| 
| 


| 


jhad maid that man should not hive by bread alone, | 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


(us, unworthy of the future fruits of this incompar- 


this little child, which now follows the child Jesus, 
‘that Lamb of God, in a white robe, whithersoev- 


‘/grace alone, since from me he had nothing but that 
sion for Greek. The number of verses he could || thou hast pardoned ! Blessed be my God for ever. 


| matics 


Fuclid, that were read to: him in play, and he 
would make lines and demonstrate them. As to 
his piety, astonishing were his applications of Scrip- 
ture upon occasion, and his sense of God. He had 
learned all his catechism early, and understood 
the historical parts of the Bible and New ‘Testa- 
ment to a wonder :—how Christ came to redeem 
mankind, and how, comprehending these necessa- 


\ries himself, his godfathers were discharged of 
Down stairs they come, pulling up their dirty || 


their promise. ‘hese and the like illuminations, 
far exceeding his age and experience, considering 
the prettiness of his address and behavior, cannot 
but leave impressions in me, at the memory of him. 


‘When one told him how many days a Quaker had 


fasted, he replied that was no wonder, for Christ 


‘ating heart divers of 


| 


but by the word of God.—He would of himself 


‘select the most pathetic psalms and chapters out of. 


Job, to read to his maid during his sickness, telling 


| 


her when she pitied him, that all God’s children | 


\vanity of the world before he had seen any. Of- 
ten he would desire those who came to see him to 


pray by him, anda year before he fell sick to. 


pray with him alone in some corner. How thank- 
fully would he receive admonitions. How soon be 
reconciled. How indifferent, yet continually cheer- 
ful. He would give grave advice to his brother 
John ; bear with his impertinences, and say that 
he was but a child. If he heard and saw any 
thing new, he was unquiet until he was told how it 
was made. 
as he found in books to be expounded ; he had 
learnt by heart divers sentences in Latin and Greek, 


which on occasion, he would produce to a wonder. | 


He was all life, all prettiness; far from sullen, 
morose or childish in any he said or did. The last 


time he had been at church, which was at Greenwich, 


[asked him, according to custom, what he re- 
membered of the sermon, 


ther, said he, bonum gratie and bonum gloria, 


Two good things, fa-' 


must suffer affliction.—He declaimed against the | 
of a husband, (God help his stomach, I say,*) unless | 


He brought to us all such difficulties | 


with a just account of what the preacher said. 


The day before -he died he called to me, and in a, 


| more serious manmer than usual, told me that for | 


all I loved him so dearly I should give my house, 
‘land, and all my fine things to his brother Jack, 
he should have none of them ; and next morning, 
when he found himself ill, onli that I persuaded 
him to keep his hands in bed, he demanded wheth- 


er he might pray to God with his hands unjoined 7 


‘and a little after, while in great agony, whether 
he should not offend God by using his holy name 
so often calling for ease. What shall I say of his 
frequent pathetic ejaculations uttered of himself : 


‘ Sweet Jesus save me, deliver me, pardon my sins, | 


let thine angels receive me 
perfection ! 
saint for himself, would not longer permit him with 


So much picty and, 


able blossom.—-For such a child I bless God in 
whose bosom he is! May I and mine become as 


er he goes! Even so, Lord Jesus, fiat voluntas 
tua! ‘Thou gavest him tous, thou hast taken him 
from us, blessed be the name of the Lord ! That he 
had any thing acceptable to thee was from thy 


Amen !” 


Point or Honor.—One morning while we 
were in Paris, our lacquey de place did not ap- 
pear as usual, Breakfast passed, the carriage 
drove to the door, still no lacquey, and Col. Cleave- 


But thus, God, having dressed up a| 


with the gestlenian ap- 
peared, + He was very sorry—begged ten thousand 
pardons—he had hoped tohave got ‘his little affairs 
over sooner.’—‘ Your affairs, you scoundrel, what 
are your affairs to us—Do yeu think we are to sit 
wailing here, while you are running after your 
own affairs ?? Pardonuez ‘moi Monsieur,’ said 
the lacquey with a low bew, and laying his hand 
upon his heart, ‘but it was an affair of honor !? 
and the man had actually been fighting a duel 
with swords, with another lacquey, in consequence 
of some quarrel while waiting for us at the French 
opera, the night before ! On inquiry, we found 
this was by no means extraordinary, and that two 
shoe blacks have been known to fight a regular 
duel, with the punctilios of men of fashion.— 
Continental Adventures. 


The last No. of the Christian Examiner comtains the fol” 
lowing Poem, lately received from {Mrs. Hemans. In 
the note which accompanied it, she says, ‘I have just com- 
posed a few lines on reading a description in one of our pa- 
pers of Washington's Statue by Chantry. Its being sent 
from England to America, now that we may hope that all 
feelings of animosity are yieldiag to a kindlier and more 
brotherly sentiments, is a most striking and interesting cir- 
cumstance. The lines have not been published, nor wil) 
they at present appear in any English work, as I should wish 
them to’reach my New England friends first.” 

Yes ! rear thy guardian Hero’s form, 

On thy proud soil, thou Western world ! 

A watcher through each sign of storm, 
O’er Freedom’s Flag unfurled. 


There, as before a shrine to bow, 

Bid thy true sons their children lead ; 

—The language of that noble brow 
For all thirgs good shai! plead. 


The spirit reared in patriot fight, 

The virtue born of home and htarth, 

There calmly throned, a holy light 
Shail pour o’er “chainless earth. 


And let the work of England’s hand, 
Sent through the blast and surges’ roar, 
So girt with tranquil glory, stand 

For ages on thy shore ! 


Such through all time the greeting be, 
That with the Atlantic billows sweep ; 
Telling the mighty and the free 

Of brothers o’er the deep. 


Curss playing is a delightful 
amusement. There is so much looking ahead in 
it, if we may so term it, that it invariably affords 
the mind much pleasurable exertion. Beginners 
in chess | would advise by all means to play with 
the ladies. ‘The fair most generally are the victors 
whether they have the skill or not, but they use 
their victory with so much generosity that the de- 
feat is entirely bereft of its stings. When I play 
with the fair | am most generally vanquished, be- 
cause when they do not snatch the victory out of 
my hands, I fling it into their power, and that you 
know answers the same purpose. In short, I 
generally prefer to play chess with young agreea- 
ble girls, because when I am defeated there is so 
much comfort to be found in bright eyes and dim- 
pled cheeks, 


Repentance without amendment, is like contin- 
ually pumping without mending the leak. 

Nothing annoys an enemy more than kindness. 
It is an arrow that generally hits the mark. It is 


the most severe, yet the most noble mode of treat- 
ment. 
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MASONIC MIRROR. 


BosTON, MAY 12, 1827. 


| 

‘© Mereor.—-On Friday evening last,’’ says a writer | 
in the Auburn, N. Y. Republican, of April 25, ** and as) 
near as 1 could calculate, about fifteen minutes before 
9 o’clock, a Meteor, of uncummon splendour and mag- 
nitude, made its appearance in a direction somewhat east 
of north from this village. Its progress was from a 
norih easterly to a south westerly direction; its course 
not rapid; its diameter appeared to equal two thirds of 
the diameter of the moon at its full; its light extremely 
vivid, resembling that from incondescent iron; it Jeft be- || 
hind it a luminons train of a conical form, perhaps five|| 
times the length of its body; which soon burst, scattering t 
its luminous fragments in all directions. | 
The writer was not in a situation that would enable | 
him at the time to mark with exactness the period that | 
elapsed between the bursting of the meteor, and the ex- 
plosion, (he being on horseback) but on riding over the |! 
same ground, under the same pace of the horse the next 
day, and marking the time with a time piece, it must have | 
been at least three minutes and twenty seconds between | 
the bursting of the meteor and the report; which resem- | 
bled the report of a heavy piece of ordnance at a great 
distance, the sound being somewhat more protracted.” 


| ed. Fire-balls appear collected on the extreme bounda- | 


Heat and cold are very powerful agents in producing | so great as totaliy to obliterate the stars, to make the 


various meteors: but these are only relatives, and differ- 1 moon look dull, and affect the spectators like the sup 
ent modifications of the same fluid; the former being its | itself. 


action from a centre, the latter its action from a circum. 
FeMALE CLASSICAL SEMINARY Av Brooxpirp 
ference toacentre. Though we do not know what con-_ 
|| —We have received a copy of the address b 
nection there is between heat, cold, and electricity, yet ; y 
‘| Rev. Joseph Muencher, at the inaguration of the ; 
we know that this last is very much affected by them; | in- 
‘structors of the Academy. This unquestionably ; 
for heat makes bodies more pervious to electricity than | the y is 
‘ one of the first seminaries of the kind in 
otherwise they would be, and cold makes them less so i © country — 
. : | as at its head, men advantageous 
Hence the most violent electrica) phenomena are ob- | inown for their 
extensive literary acquiremenis, and t ili 
served in hot countries; while in the colder regions those ee » and their ability ag in. 
structors. ‘The seminary was established for the 
which depend on a more moderate electrification, as pur. 
* pose of affording to young Ladies those intellectys: 
rora boreales, are more frequent. [Am. Eney. v. 5, 
' wt qualifications which wi)! enable them to discharge with 
met.] Violent electricity alone produces the phenome- 
honor and success the various duties that may deyoly 
na of lightning, fire balls, ignis fatui, and the aurora. In angus 
the phenomenon of thunder, evaporation and the other ) 4 of families 


as members of society. I 
agents by which rain and haj] are produced, ale concern- | 


pting a more thorough, practical andj exten. 
‘jsive system of instruction for young Ladies, than 
ries of the PRR Ms so fluid is confined, as , | rally prevails in Female Seminaries, the ‘Trustees have 
were, in_@ concave shell, whic * cannot Aa es '1'| done what their limited means would allow to afford ig 
great quantities In any particular place. J)r. Diagden | hi. institution every facility for the acquisition of know- 


has successfully preven that they are ** great bodies of | ledge in the higher departments of literature and science 
electric matters moving from one part of the heavens, , 


The air we breathe is, perhaps, the most compounded 
substance in nature. It has been aptly assimilated to a 
large chemical vessel, in which aa infinite number and 
variety of operations are forever performing.-—Bodies, 
animate and inanimate, of every kind and species, receive 


where it is deficient.’” These balls can move only in a 
herizontal direction, and never fly perpendicularly up 
from the earth, as those often do which are formed near 


the ground. 


The reteor seen at Auburn, was probably of the 


‘| where to our conception it is superabundaut, to another | 


“while they have not omitted to provide instruction in the 
_various branches of ornamental education. ‘Thus far 
their efforts have been crowned with success, and the 
| encouragement which they have received, has exceeded 
| what they had anticipated.”’ 

i We had marked a few paragraphs in the address for 


this days paper, but have deferred them with the inten- 


or 


nourishment and support froin this immense reservoir; aay which are generally ¢lawes wader the appellation of | tion of giving the address entire in subsequent numbers 
and they, in turn, governed by the laws of reciprocity, | arenes They are most common it our atmosphere. ‘| believing it will be read with satisfaction and profit by 
or mutual interchange, furnish their copious supplies: | We have a Gistinet recollection of avery brilliant one | all our readers. The following is the coarse of studies 
It is the great table of nature, at which all refresh, and | that. passed over this city about the — 1818. Its di- | pursued, together with the text-books used iu the Semi- 
to which all mutually contribute. The vegetable ana rection -—English Grammar, Murray, with Evercises ; 
mineral kingdoms spontaneously emit their several] ya- "Geography, W oodbridge’s Universal Geography ; Arith 
pours, and thus afford continued supplies to this v : 


on \|probably fell in or near Charles’ river. Pliny mentions. 


| th ki ;metic, Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic and Sequel; 
alembie: earths, waters, and animals, do the same; all of |” inds meteors. He speaks || History, Worcester’s Elements, with Historical Atlas ; 
which, as before observed, partake of the common | particu arly of a sanguineous kind, a flame as red as || Rhetoric, Blair’s Leetmes Abridged ; Natural Pailoso- 
» | phy, Mrs. Bryan’s Conversations ; Astronomy, Wilkins’ 
coming directly from mature! It teaches him his depen- || — —- < eee wes concerting his plan fer’ 
his dependence || “*14VN the oN of Greece. He saw one himse!f, | tion ; Mineralogy, Emmons’ Manual; Botany, Eaton’s 
pat 
on the Governor of the universe. We see here a degree | while on wateh'ta the Bonen comp-—n auwber'ef rer Manual; Logic, Hedge’s Elements; Moral Philosophy, 
Intellectual Philosophy, Upham’s E : 
» Upham’s Elements; 
happiness exists but in reciprocal changes of friendship similar to those which sailors upeak of as fastening them- | Algebra, Colburn’s I 
selves to masts and yards of ships. In tropical climates 'Enclid; \atural History, Smellie’s Philosophy ; Natural 
mixture, or compound, is essential to the existence of they are more common. Mr. Barham, while riding one | ‘TPheolog 
'Conversations ; Linear Drawi 
\| 4 | r Lrawing, Francour; Latin, 
indeed none can exist without it,--are found to decay. * bomb, swiftly falling down with a great blaze. It French, Music, and Painting. 
In it, metals rust, and stones, in time, moulder away. In penetrated the ground to a considerable depth; tearing | 
Minerals, Geological Specimens, a complete Chenical 
halos, and rainbows, are to be seen; here water-spouts oles and a strong | and Philosophical Apparatus, and Pianos ; and arrang- 
are formed; here rolls the the terrific thunder; here| smell ef sulphur continued for some time after. : 
rary. Lectures are delivered on Geography, Rhetoric 
streamers; the ignis fatui, or wandering fires; stella ca- three quarters of an hour after sunset. It passed west-| Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Geology, Mineralogy, 
dens, or falling stars, appear with splendor in the gloom | ward at the rate of not less than one hundred and sixty Boteny, an 
| are required to attend the religious services of the 
in the air ample materials for producing all the phenome- | hoon Shiels over all Italy, and could not have been | seminary, to read daily, to write from dictation, and to 
na of meteors? Parhelii, parsalene~, halos, the beautiful | less than 38 miies above the surface of the earth. 

: |The Spring term commences the first Tuesdey in April; 
light falling on the clouds, mists, or rains, and are reflect: | that of a firework. Having passed away to sea, it was | the Summer term the first Tuesday in July; the Fall term 
ed and refracted to the eye. While we view the aerial, heard to go off with 2 most violent explosion. It was! 

' | first Tuesday in January. The vacations are one week 
we behold the terrific splendor of the fiery kind with a || /0"g, and half a mile broad! On the 18th of August, |! and a half each. At the commencement of the Summer 
superstitious dread. The thunder and the lightning, says | 
en eloquent writer, fill the philosopher with awe, while {| See? 19 all parts of Great Britain, at Paris, at Nuits in | ing divisions, viz:—First Division. English grammar, 
the fluctuating streamers and the transient blazes of in- Burgundy, and even at Rome. It is supposed to have | arithmetic, geography, with maps and globes, elements 
future calamities. Lightning is produced by the electric appeared to burst and reunite several times. Judging from || Second Division. English grammar continued, arithme- 
fluid rushing from one part into another: thunder is the | 

its bulk could not have been Jess than half a mile in di- eave of maps, rhetoric ‘composition, natural phi- 
clouds. The meteors, or fiery balls, which are seen 
miles ina second! Another appeared on the 4th Octo- losophy continued, astronomy, chemistry, botany, alge- 

originate from inflammable vapors, effervescing in the ber following, much smaller than the former, and of short- | bra, logic, moral philosophy, political economy, linear 
air. 


stock. A great and moral leston for man!--a lessen | blood, which iell from heaven about the 107th Olympiad 
Elements; Chemistry and Geology, Cotting’s Introduc- 
dence on his fellow man; but above all, 
of reciprocity, seldom witnessed among those whose || Pendent lights Gzed upon the palisadoes of the comp, | Brown; 
| niroduction; Geometry, Piayfair’s 
end fellow-feeling. Yet, notwithstanding this general | 
gy, Paley; Polnica! Economy, Mrs. Bryan’s 
animal life, all other bodies, when exposed in it,--and ‘|morning in Jamaica, saw a ball of fire about the size of . 
\| 
| The Seminary is furnished with Globes, a cabinet of 
‘his air Meteors originate; here mock suns, mock moons, |; "P several places. ‘The green herbage was 
| clube of fir eae In 1676, | ments are making for the establishment of a select Lib- 
lightnings dart their vivid flames; here the aurora, or Bononia, in Italy, about | 
d the evidences of Christianity. T 
miles i st he young 
of night. Is it difficult then, to conceive that there exists || miles in a minute, and at last stood over the Adriatic || Jadies 
} compose themes. There are four terms in the year. 
iris, and other meteors, are all produced by the rays of | was distinctly heard making a hissing noise, similar to. 
| the first Tuesday in October; and the Winter term the 
or watery meteors, wilh pleasing sensations of delight, computed to be, when at Bononia, not less than a mile 
| 1783, one of these meteors appeared in England. _ term, the course of stadies will be arranged in the follow- 
flammable vapours, strike the superstitious with dread of described a tract of at least 1000 miles of the earth. It i of history, with historical atlas, writing from dictation. — 
he height of this meteor, [it varied from 35 to 60 miles] ||tie continued, (Coiburn’s Sequel,) history continued, 
sound of the rushing torrent reverberated among the | 
ameter. Its greatest velocity has been calculated at forty |losophy.— Third Division Composition, natural phi- 
> 
shooting through the atmosphere in the night, evidently 
er duration. The illumination of these meteors is often |‘ drawing.— Fourth Division. Composition, chemistry 
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continued, mineralogy, geology, intellectual philosophy, | 
natural theology, natural history, geometry. The young || 
jadies will be expected to attend the studies of the first 
division, unless qualified to enter upon those of the sec- 


second civision will be required previous to entering upon 


and one of a most extraordinary nature. 


ANOTHER RevotuTionaRY CHARACTER GONE. | 
Mrs. Deborah, 


} 


Larest From Enctanp. By thearrival at New 


York on Monday evening of the ship Dalhousie Castle, 
wife of Mr. Benjamin Ganaett, died at her family resid- |} Liverpool papers to the 19th of April have been recelv- 
in Sharon, Mass. o1 the 29th ult. aged 67.—The_ 
life of this woman must be considered extraordinary and 
ond. A knowledge of the studies enumerated in the} interesting ina number of respects. 


tinguished feature in her character is that of having been 


ed, ancouncing a'most a complete change in the British 
ministry. 
But the most yaad of his Majesty’s lreasury, or in other words, Prime 


Mr. Canning is appointed First Commissioner 


Minister. It is certain that Mr. Canning had assurances 


i ae'ibe third, and so of the fourth, Latin, French, » heroine inthe American Army of the Revolution. She of the cordial support of the king, and that the resigna- 


Music, and Painting, may be attended to at any period 


who complete the course of studies prescribed above 
shall receive a certificate or diploma signed by the Presi- || 
dent of the Board of Trustees, and by the instructers of | 


the institution. 


INTELLIGENCE. | 
eo “Be it our weekly task | 
To note the passing tidings of the times. 


 ‘Jadge Ruffin of the Superior Court, held in Warren 
county, N. C, lately jJaid it down as law, that a man has 


aright to inflict moderate punishment on his wife! This less than 60 nor over 70 lines, to be recited at the open-_ 


is ruffian like. We hope the judge did not wish this 
law to answer personal ends. If so, public sentiment 
will, his law to the contrary notwithstanding, forever and 
firmly decree, 
“That he who lays his hand on woman, 

Save in the way of kindness, 

Is a wretch, whom °t were base flattery 

To call a coward.”’ 


A woman by the name of Cable, at Greenville Mis- 
sissippi, after seducing a young man by the nameof Gray, 
and having illicit communication with him for some time, 
and on his refusing to marry her, shot him while asleep, in 
the back of the head; after which she del:berately laid 
down in bed with him, and shot the top of her own head 
off. She is represented to have been a modern Millwood. 
He was a very respectable young man. Mrs. Cable 


should have waited a little and ‘ried the efficacy of the | 


enlisted, a volunteer, in the Massachusetts corps, in the | 
_ habiliments and character of a soldier; where she continued | 
of the course. All the members of the seminary will be | three years, to the close of the war. Extraordinary as 


permitted to attend the lectures. Those young ladies || this may appear, she not only, on every occasion, per- | 


nary alertness, gallantry and courage—having been in 


formed the arduous duty of a so'dier with more than ordi- 


several severe engagements, and twice dangerously woun- | 
ded——but sustaining a character unsuliied, and her sex un- | 
discovered till peace wasdeclared. At the disbanding of the | 
army she received an honourable discharge from the same: 
and returned to her relatives in Massachusetts, stil] in her. 
regimentals. After thr peculiar circumstances of her case | 


were developed, the gov'rnment of this State not only | 
paid her full wages, but added a considerable bounty. | 
She has regularly received a pension from Congress,-.— 


Dedham Register. 


New THeatre. A Premium of $100 is offered, " 
the Trustees of the new Theatre, for the best Poem, not | 
ing of the Theatre. Communications to be addressed to | 
Mr. Pevsy, on or before the 1st of August next. They | 
_are to be submitted to the decision of a Committe of liter- | 

ary gentlemen. 
| 


Sr. DomixGo CLaims.—A letter has been received | 
‘in Baltimore from a gentleman in France, dated Feb. 
(10th, in which the writer says, ‘*On Saturday I saw. 
Count de Ja Rochefaucault, who told me, that he had re- | 
‘ceived indemnity for a plantation belonging to his wife’ 
in the quarter of Limonade, in Hayti. That the net pro- | 
ceeds of 1789 wes aliowed by the government as the rate | 
of the indemnity, and that the last reserved fifth would | 
‘be much more considerable than the first, second, third, | 
‘and fourth, on account of the number of claims which | 
| would be rejected. His loss was estimated at 150,000 


the course of the year, and the others by Inscriptions on 
, the Great Book, bearing 4 per cent iuterest.”’ 


A coroner’s inquest was held on Wednesday last, by 
Lambert Thomas, Esq. over the body of Wm. Wright, 


smaller growth of her name-sake. 


Some villians having previously fastened the doors and 
windows, lately set fire to ahouse in Dartmouth this 
state. An old gentleman of the name of Beeden, being 
too feeble to escape, perished in the flames. The bones 
of the sufferer were discovered among the rubbish in the 
morning. Let the scoundrels be ferretted out, and made 
to expiate their crime on the gallows. 


Near Charlotville, Virginia, a coloured woman has been 


murdered with an axe, and the house burned with her 6 in the afternoon of the same day——120 miles. 
body. A slave has been committed. The object is sup- 


posed to have been a robbery of 60 or 70 dollars. 


late of Richmond, Va. The verdict of the jury was 
| that the said Wright ‘* came to his death by a wound in 
| the left shoulder, entering the chest, inflicted by the hands 
of Anthony Egan, on Sunday evening last,’’ of which 
wound Wright died at the Infirmary on Wednesday, inst. 
He had been interred in the grave yard of the Ist Pres- 


|| byterian church, and the body taken up by the coroner. 


| 
| 


tions have been accepted without hesitation. 


|| cursin the last French papers. 


franes, of which he has already received the first fifth. || offices on the route. 
He added, also, that the second fifth would be paid during || nally discovered to be that at which the thefts were 


It is said 
that Mr. Canning refused to accept the place of Prime 
Minister unless he should be left at liberty to- form a 
Cabinet according to his own views, and that this condi- 
tion had been agreed to by the king. In the mean time 
conjecture is busy in speculating on the formation of the 
new administration. 


Mr. J. T. Randolph, in expressing acknowledgement, 
for the amount of money voted by the Legislature of S. 
Carolina, for the benefit of his mother, as a daughter of 
Mr Jefferson, says, ‘‘it has been enhanced an hundred 
fold by the fact «f its enabling her to preserve from the 
auctioneer, the furniture of her father’s bedroom, and 


| some few articles in themselves of little va'ue, but render- 


ed of intense interest from their intimate association with 
her dearest recollections.’’ 


Benjamin Collins, of Southborough, Mass. came to his 
death, by cutting his throat witha razor, on Thursday 
morning last. He was found dead near a shed, back of 
his house, a short time after sunrise. His age was not 
far from 70. 


A curious case of seduction and its punishment oc- 
A Spanish Count having 
seduced a young woman was sentenced, unless he made 
restitution to her by marriage, to be sent to hard labour 
at the galleys for four years. The seducer preferred 
the punishment to the tying of the marriage knot. 


Matt Rossery.--A young man named Joseph C. 
Williams, an assistant of the Postmaster at Canandaigua, 
has been discovered to be the perpetrator of the depreda- 
tions which have been committed upon letters from the 
western part of the state for a longtime. Agents had 
been employed by the postmaster general to examine the 
The office at Canandaigua was fi- 


committed by means furnished by the thief himse!f—A 
letter was despatched from Buffalo directed to a gentle- 
man in Albany, containing a considerable sum of money. 
|| When the mail reached Albany it contained, instead of 
|| the letter containing the money, one addressed to a per- 
\}son unknown, containing two newspapers, the Essex 
|| Register. On application to the editor of the Register, 
it was ascertained that those papers had been sent to Ca- 
||nandaigua, and on aoplication to the person to whom 
they had been directed, it was found that he had not for 
some time taken them from the office. On inquiring for 
the papers at the pnst office, they were produced, and the 


Balt. Pa. 


| Despatcn.——-The steamboat Legislator, which left 


alongside Union-wharf, in Portland, 10 minutes before 


‘Boston on Saturday morning last, at 5 o’clock, was, 


two only papers missing, were those which had been sent 
to Albany.—Williams, being charged with the theft, fi- 
nally acknowledged it, and gave up the money. It is 
stated in addition, that the young man has gone off. 


Grovcester Canar.—The proprietors of this 


The last Portsmouth Commercial Advertiser contains | canal, at their annual meeting on the 2d inst. vo‘ed that 
a list of vessels belonging to the district ef Portsmouth, | the directors procure an estimate of the cost of widening 


“. i ee with their tonnage, by which it appears there are 41 | the canal, and building the outward pier so as to admit 
The foundation stone of the new edifice to be erected || ships, 24 brigs, 2 barques, 106 schooners, and 9 sloops. || the passage of steamboats, and report at an adjourned 


for the use of the town and the Masonic 


Springfield, will be laid in masonic order under the direc- || 14,638,88. 


tion of Hampden Lodge, on Tuesday next. 


A Mrs. Graham was receatly tried in Maryland, on | 
the charge of being a ‘common scold. It appeared in ev- 


idence that she was an uncommon one, and acquitted 


one million seven hundred thousand dollars. 


The powder mill of Mr. J. Read, in Sumneytown 


| The School Fund of Connecticut, has been so econom- 
ically and well managed, that it now amounts to over haps at several other places between here and Portsmouth. 


societies, Of | -Poral number of vessels 182: total amount of tonnage, | meeting on the 16th inst. Such an enlargement of the 


\|canal would not only shorten the passage from here to 


|| Portland, but would enable a steamboat to touch conven- 
‘\iertly, and with very little delay, at Gloucester, and per- 


Mr. Tomlinson, the Governor of Connecticut, lately 
chosen in oppesition to the Ex Gov. Wolcott, wasa 


} 


The Windsor Vermont Journal of the 2d inst. appears || Penn. was blown up the 17th ult. with 1500 wt. of pow- || member of the last Congress. His speech to the Legis- 


in a mourning dress, the cause of which will be ‘earned 1 der, &c. 
With regret by those acquainted with the subject from | 


the following extract. 


Diep — On Tuesday last, in the 70th year of his age, Au 
DEN SPOONER, Esq. the Original proprietor of this pa 


per. He was the first to estab] sha printing press in 
this state, and contributed largely by his exertions and in- 
fluence, towards the formation and permanently establish- 
ing of the state government. He was several times a 
representative to the Assembly, where he always main- 
tamed the character of an honest, unwavering patriot. | 
He has ever borne an unblemished character; and as a cit- 


zen, was universally beloved. 


One of the workmen was killed. 


-|\is much agitated by internal commotions. The inhabit 


western Asia. 


their incomes. 


\\lature is given in the late Hartford papers,-and relates 
|| wholly to the internal concerns ef the State. He is 


In an article in che Asiatic Journal for April, on the friendly to domestic manufactures: he exprex-es an opin- 
| disturbed state of China, it is asserted that the Empire 10%» that the period of militia service may be shortened, 


._ and that frequent musters are useless. 


The constitution 


-| ants of Formosa have been in a state of insurrection || °F that State he proposes to revise, so that the senators 
against the Chinese government for the last vear. The |™4Y be chosen in districts, and not by a general ticket. 

‘mountaineers descend and distress the people of the plain. || 
In the north west of China there are serious disturbances. | before Prince Snow, jr. Coroner, on the dead body of a 
| But the most alarming affair is a rebellion against the’ new born female child found fluating under Cambridge 
throne of Chinz, originating with the Mabometan tribes | bridge, wrapped in a coarse cloth. No marks of vio- 


The Hong merchants and others in | lence were discovered. Verdict, still born and cast inte 


An inquisition was held in this city on Tuesday Jast, 


, Canton have subscribed a million and half of Tuels out); the water by some person or persons to the jurors un- 


known. 
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| AN ry site of Sapho’s immortal death, sings a song worthy | In the following delightful little piece, called the 
_ |\the hapless Lesbian, which the author describes in'| ‘l'wo Fountains, all the acknowledged charm of 
i Evenings in Greece : First Evening. ‘The poet-|'® sparkling and peculiar simile, to be one of those|| Moore’s lyrical genius will be recognised. 
mi, ry by Thomas Moore, Esq. ; the music com. vivid fragments “ T saw, from youder silent cave, a 
ee “‘ Which still like sparkles of Greek Fire Two fountains running side Ly side, 
* posed and selected by H. R. Bishop and Mr. ‘ ’ The one was Mem’ry’s limpid wave, 
Undying, even beneath the wave— ‘The other evld Oblivion’s tide. = 
Moore. Pp. 88. London, 1827.—J. Power | 
H Burn on through Time, and ne’er expire.’’ «Oh Love said I, in thoughless dream, vi 
i} Of the ten musical compositions which adorn this o’er my lips the Lethe pass’ ; 
publication, we may speak future number; but|| ta ere, in this dark aud chilly stream, 
in the interim we cannot suffer a varied poem from wie || Beall my pains forgot at last. 
‘the pen of Mr. Moore to issue from the press with- Unk re. But who could bear that gloomy blank, 
i out paying our devoirs to it asa literary work, The || where her Anger s Where joy was lost as well as pain ? 
cy plan is extremely simple. ‘The youths of Zia, the She weeping turned away, and said : Quickly of Mem’ry’s fount I drink, 
ancient Cios, and the birth isle of Simonides and **Qh, my sweet mother—’tis in vain—- 
ib-|| I cannet weave as once I wove— ve! what e’er my lot, 
ae erty ; and during their absence, the maidens who wil’der’d is my 3 Rather than have one bliss forgot, 
| yemain at home meet every eve,surround a fountain, }| With thinking of that youth I love ! Be all my pains remember’d too !’ ”* 
) i ; where they beguile their time with song and dance, Again the web she tried to trace, Seeking a ruin near the sea-shore, the maidens 
r. \ } The departure of the warriors, and the observance Bat tears fell o’er eaci tangled thread, bear a sad strain from a solitary wanderor there— 
hE of the first of these evening festivals, if we may s0|) wi), looking in her mother’s face, and with th’s simple affecting quotation we con. 
ley: term them, form the theme of the present volume, Who o’er her watchful {ean’d, she said : clude a notice, which it might be thought has rob. 
ae which will afford great delight both to poetical). On, my sweet mother, “tis in vain— bed the volume of too large a portion uf its con- 
readers-and to the lovers of ge h net 1 cannot weave as once I wove—- tents, were it not likely that our readers will be too 
ie | come from so high a name, we should hold the er) So wilderd is my heart and brain well pleased with the robbery to be angry with its 
to to thinking of that youth I love !” perpetrators. 
the obligation to write fur music must exemy i 
ie 1 i les which bird him in the su aoe ‘The next is introduced in a way which will||‘‘ Ab! where are they who heard in former hours, 
the poet from rules which bird him in P f The voice of song in these neglected bowers ? 
styles of his art. But while we grant so much, We |, ind every They are gone —they al] are gone ! 
ie . must protest, lest they should be drawn into prece- | — The youth who told his pain i h t 
it dents, against some of Mr. Moore’s division of lines At length a murmur all but mute, oft cole: bis pain the 
Wie): —against a rare fault with him, one line whose mu-|! So faint it was, come from the lute He is gone he is gore ! 
a sical rhythm is imperfect—and against one or two}) Of a young melancholy maid, And she who while he sung, sat list’ning by, 
| hit defects in sense of constraction, For example in| Whose fingers all uncertain play’d And thought, to stiains tike these ’twere sweet to die— 
ble : the opening — From chord to chord, as if in chase She is gone- she is gone ! 
Hal : <¢ The moon is in the heaven’s above, _ Of some lost melody, some strain Tis thus, in future hours, some bard will say 
| | And the wird is on the foaming sea— Of other times whose faded trace Of her who hears, and him who sings, this lay— 
Ah Thus shines the star of woman’s love.’” _ She sought among those chords again. They are goue--they both are gone |” 
The linking “thus” applics to the wind at Again, and again, we recommend this volume, 
HI 4 least as much as to the moon, and it is evident the | (Though born in feeling ne’er forget) equally dear (o poetry and music, to every lover of 
. r+}, }, Came to her memory as a beam either...f Truth Teller. ]— 
A Ft wind cannot shine like any star whatever. With 
regard to the linear divisions, breaking off at every || Falls broken o’er some shaded spot ; 
possible part of speech, we shall not point them out, || 4nd while ber lute’s sad symphony 
iH since even in pursuing our better task of quoting|| Filled up each sighing pause between ; For the Minor. 
Lit i some of the beauties in the poem, they must strike |; And Love himself might weep to see BLISS. 
ah the attention as they, like other slight blemishes we | (As fays behold the wither’d green Tell me whe oa 
HEA. have indicated, take a little from the perfect accu-|; Where late they danced) what misery mh nt , ae + found, 
racy, though they will take nothing from the bril-|| May follow where his steps have been, 
iancy and popularity of this graceful and charming | Thus simply listening to the throng These only 
| production. | She breathed her melancholy song.”’ 
an Of the Grecian assembled maidens, after the in-|;  ~), lay itseif is but a relic, apparently saved by Does it consist iu pomp and siiow ? 
Cae dulgence of their parting sorrows, it is sweetly]! | ogition ; it is very natural and pathetic— Ia splendor and in dress ? 
Can these a healing bali bestow, 
‘¢ But they seldom long doth hang th’ eclipse ‘« Weeping for thee my love, through the long day, | Or soothe each sore distress ? 
Of sorrow o’er such youthful breasts— i ist i 
The breath from her own blushing lips, Weeping for thee my love through the long night— pet citrate 7 
That on the maiden’s mirror rests, N o rest in darkness, no joy ! | ep these what 
Not ewifter, lighter fiom the glass Nought left but memory, whose dreary tread 
they wow, the Well W aking the echoes of joy long fled Does it consist in gold and power ? 
They sat beneath the rising moon, The comment is worthy of the theme— pig tee mat ernie Chingy 
And some with veice of awe woald tell | Of many a stanza, this alone 
For they're under the hand of the King of Kings. 
Of midnight nymphs and fays who dwell Had ’scaped oblivion—like the one 
In holy fountain—some would tune Stray fragment of a wreck, that thrown, Does it consist in mirth and noise ? 
Their idje utes that now had lain With the lost vessel’s name, ashore, 


These cannot long remain ; 
For soon of death, the awful voice 
Will stop their short domain, 
Of tender thought, the simplest strain 

Can touch it with peculiar power-— 
As when the air is warm, the scent 

Of the most wild and rustic flower 
Can fill the whole rich element-—— 
And in such moods the homliest tone 
That’s linked with feelings once our own— 
With friends or joys come by—will be 
Worth choirs of loftiest harmony !”° 


For days without asingle strain; 

While seme, from all the rest apart, 

With laugh that told the lightened heart, 

Sat whispering in each other’s ear 

Secrets that all in turn would hear ;— 

Soon did they find this thoughtless play 

So swiftly steal their griefs away, 
That many a nymph, though pleased the while, 
Reproached her own forgetful smile, 

And sighed to think she could be gay.”’ 


One, a native of Leucadia, who had visited the 


Tells who tiey. were that live no more. 


Does it consist in this sad earth ? 
This earth of woe and pain ? 


Is this the place for a heavenly birth ? 
Shall we always here remain? 


True, real bliss is found above, 
That place to good men given ; 

it must reside in that home of love,— 
It must be found in Heaven. 


SUFFOLK BARD. 
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